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Political parties, 257—party spirit, 258 
their disorganisation not permanent, 
259—party leaders, 260—policy of Lord 
Palmerston, 261—consistency in minis- 
ters, 262—policy of Mr Disraeli, 263— 
comparison of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Derby’s colleagues, 264—lack of 
talent in the Commons, 265— Lord 
Palmerston’s difficulties in forming a 
ministry, 266—the independent liberals, 
267, 268—the further reform of Parlia- 
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bill, 270—obstacles in the way of union 
of political parties, 271, 272 
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Rawlirson’s, Mr, experiences 
day-labourers, 213, » 
Researches on light, 177—Zinfluence of 
light on physical life, 178—wide-spread 
ignorance on the subject of light, 179— 
influence of light upon vegetable life, 
180—D. Daubeny’s experiments, 180— 
Mr Hunt’s researches, 181, 182—Dr 
Edwards’ experiments on the influence 
of light on animal life, 183—M. Beclard’s 
experiments, 184—Zinfluence of light 
upon man, 185—its hygienic properties, 
| 186—influence of light in developing 
| the adult form, 187—bad effects of 
| poorly-lighted houses, 188—construc- 
tion of windows, 189, 190—how to light 
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buildings without visible windows, 191 
| —system of artificial illumination, 192 
| —light in its scientific relations, 1983— 


theories of light, 194—its great velocity, 
| 194, 195—erroneous ideas of Principal 
Hitchcock, 195—refutation of, 196—on 
the cause of the colours of natural 
bodies, 196—laws of vision, 198—powers 
of the microscope and telescope, 199— 
polarisation of light, 200—light as an 
auxiliary to art, 281—Dr 'T. Young's 


discoveries in photography, 202—Mr 


| Talbot, the inventor of the calotype, 
| 203—M. Niepce St Victor’s improve- 
| ments in photography, 204- - Messrs 


. Ross and Thomson’s process, 204, 2 
— further improvements in photography, 
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205-209—applications of photography, 
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Romanism, sketch of, 569 — Professor 
Hussey’s work, 570—Mr Huie’s book, 
570. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 313—the Ma- 


habharata, 314—the drama, 315—the 
perfect language, 315—value of the 


study of the Sanskrit, 316—necessity of 


a knowledge of the Hindu character, 
318—the first students of Sanskrit, 319 
—translations from the Sanskrit texts, 
320—the language of the Vedas, 321— 
hymns of the Vedas, 322—translations 
of the Vedas, 320—difficulty of trans- 
lation, 324—poetry of the Vedas, 325, 
326 — critical examination of Veda 
hymns, 327—date of composition — 
cradle of the Aryan race, 328, 329— 
social state—theology of the Vedas, 
329, 330—their mythology, 331—esta- 
blishment of schools, 332—the law-book 
of Manu, 333, 334—the epos of India, 
335—the drama, 335-339. 

Satire, decay of modern, 506—Anti-Jaco- 
bin, 507—specimens of, 508-510—Big- 
low papers, 511, 512—the press, 512, 
513—election remarks—conversion to 
slavery, 514—Mr Bailey on war, 515, 
516— specimen of poetry, 517 — Mr 
Butler’s poems, 518. 

Scotland, state of the fine arts in, 113-128. 

Shaw’s, Sir Charles, description of im- 
proved ordnance, 221, x. 

Stanley’s, Mr, Scripture interpretation, 
80-95. 

State papers, pre-Reformation period, 48 

chronicles and memorials, 49—social 
condition of the people, 50—rise of the 
middle class—restrictions in commerce, 





52—effects of the civil and’continental 
wars, 53, 54—state of education—reli- 
gious sentiment, 55—the question of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 56—scepti- 
cism of priestly prerogatives, 57—effects 
of the dismemberment pf feudalism on 
landowner and peasant, 58—necessity 
for an increase in+the currency of the 
country, 61—statute of wages—prices, 
61—wages of the peasantry, 62—eccle- 
siastical burdens, 63—results of the 
wars of Henry VIII. on the labourer, 
64—ejections—statute of Henry VIIT., 
65—destitution of the labourer, 66— 
statutes against thieves and beggars, 
67, 68—license and disorder—cause and 
remedy, 69, 70. 


Talbot, Mr Henry Fox, inventor of the 
salotype, 203. 

Taylor’s, Mr Henry, writings, 134-142, 

Telegraph—see Atlantic telegraph. 

Thomson’s, Professor, improved electrical 
machines, 549. 


United States, President of the, reply, 
through the Atlantic cable, to the Queen 
of England’s message, 542. 


Vedas, literature of the, 320-339. 

Victoria’s, Queen of England, message to 
President Buchanan, through the At- 
lantic telegraph, 542. 


Welsh’s, Dr, church history, 341. 


Young, Dr Thomas, discoveries in photo- 
graphy, 202. 


Zwingli, life of, 559—as a reformer, 560 
—as a Christian patriot, 561. 
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